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GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Africa. — Letters from Lupton Bey, dated down to November 
10th, give much geographical information, and a map of the re- 
gion traveled over by Mr. Lupton or his agents, as far as the 
Khuta, a large stream which is thought to be a tributary of the 
Congo. 

M. Mizon has written to the Geographical Society of Paris an 
account of his travels in the region of the Ogowe, its tributary 
the Liboumbi ; the Luete, a tributary of the Niari ; the lakes of 
Mayumba, and the basin of the Kuilu. 

Ogadine is the name of a central district occupied by Somali 
tribes. On the west it borders on the Galla tribe of the Eunyas. 
The general aspect of the country is that of a steppe covered 
with long grass, but with stony gaps. The shepherd inhabitants 
are fanatical Mussulmans, always at war among themselves or 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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with their neighbors. Toward the Webbe the people are more 
agricultural. Each encampment has its iman, and every tribe its 
extempore poets. 

Don Juan de Sosten (Bol. de la Soc. Geog. de Madrid) gives 
an account of his expedition in Eastern Africa. From Adowa 
(Tigre) he ascended the mountain Deynm, reputed the highest of 
the mountain range of that part, and found it to be 4631 meters 
in height. It was evident, however, that another peak, that of 
Bajuit, was higher; this was also ascended by Sr. Sosten, who 
found it to be 4917 meters in height, and capped with snow. Sr. 
Sosten afterwards explored the labyrinth of forest-covered moun- 
tains known as the district of Zebul (12 12' to 12 47' N. lat, 
40 25' E. Ion.). This is united on the south by a range of hills 
to the Ethiopian table-lands, from which it is distinct in its geol- 
ogy and its flora. Our traveler then crossed the Galla country 
to the west of Zebul, and proceeded southward, crossing several 
streams which pour from the eastern slope of the Ethiopian chain. 
Two of these, the names of which are written by him Merse and 
Addifuha (Adifuya ?), are not to be found in any map, nor have 
they been explored. Lake Haic (u° 23' N. lat., 40 5' E. Ion.) 
is 1920 meters above the Red sea, is surrounded by mountains 
from 2000 to 2500 meters in height, and covers some sixteen 
square miles. The principal stream flowing into this lake comes 
from the south and was tracked by our traveler to a previously 
unknown lake called Ardibbo, 2088 meters above the sea. This 
lake is somewhat smaller than Lake Haic. The water discharged 
by Lake Ardibbo into Lake Haic is twenty-nine times greater 
than that which it receives from streams, and it is an unexplained 
problem whence the water comes. From Lake Ardibbo our 
traveler proceeded eastward till he reached the Melle near the 
junction of the Addifuha. The Melle was then followed to its con- 
fluence with the Hauasch, which was seen to slope towards a large 
lake, probably Lake Ausa. At this point the bold traveler's in- 
tention to explore a route to the Red sea was frustrated by the 
appearance upon the hills of armed bodies of Gallas, of a tribe 
known to mutilate alive prisoners taken in war. To escape these, 
the Hauasch was crossed by night, a forced journey made to the 
south, and then a rapid retreat westward. Farther explorations 
were now stopped by a command from King John to appear be- 
fore him to answer the accusations of an enemy, who asserted 
that Sr. Sosten was a spy of the Egyptian government. On the 
return journey the tombs of Cristobal de Gama and his compan- 
ions, who in the fifteenth century fell in the service of the King 
of Abyssinia, were discovered. 

The Pacific Islands. — Krakatau. — The late eruption has dis- 
membered the Island of Krakatau. Part of it forms Steers 
island, eight miles to the north, while another part consti- 
tutes Calmeyer island, seven miles north-east, blocking the 
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east passage of the Straits of Sunda. Only the southern part 
of Krakatau remains, and there is nearly 170 fathoms of water 
where the remainder once stood. Lang island remains al- 
most unaltered, but Verlaten island is largely increased. 
These two islands are believed by Mr. Norman Lockyer to 
be raised portions of the edge of a vast subsided crater, while 
the vanished part of Krakatau consisted of cones erupted 
upon the old crater floor, which has thus been cleared by the 
explosion. Vertical vibrations were noted at Batavia on May 
20th, and ashes fell at Telok-betong and Semangka, in Sumatra. 
The movements seemed to come from the west, but Krakatau 
was quiet, and nothing was noted at Anjer, twenty-seven miles 
from Krakatau. On the evening of the 21st smoke was observed 
to issue from that peak, which thenceforward continued active, 
but as no great disturbance occurred, its eruption was scarcely 
noted at Batavia, eighty miles distant. In a letter to Nature, Mr. 
H. O. Forbes records the passage, on July 1 ith and 12th, of the 
vessel he was in through extensive fields of pumice, the nodules 
of which were worn, and in some cases bore barnacles of four or 
five weeks growth. On August 1st the steamer Siam sailed for 
four hours through a pumice sheet 700 miles from Sumatra, at a 
spot where there was 2000 fathoms of water. The current was 
running eastward, while the locality was some sixteen degrees 
west of Krakatau. As it seems impossible that this pumice came 
from that volcano, it is supposed that its final explosion was prob- 
ably preceded by a submarine outburst in the Indian ocean. 

On August 2 1st Krakatau increased in activity, and on the 26th 
violent explosions took place, accompanied by high waves which 
caused much damage. A night of pitchy darkness, and terrify- 
ing electric phenomena followed this. Between five and seven 
o'clock on the morning of the 27th came the first grand explo- 
sion. The column of smoke and ashes could be seen from 
Batavia, and the whole western end of Java and the south of 
Sumatra for hundreds of square miles was covered with the 
debris. 

Between ten and twelve in the forenoon of the same day the 
last supreme outburst occurred, and spread consternation across 
a diameter of 3000 miles. The great tidal waves were registered 
by the tide-gauges four times round the globe ; and from that day 
to the present time unusual phenomena have taken place that are 
probably referable to this grand explosion. 

Mr. Chalmers has recently returned from a voyage along the 
coast of New Guinea. He has discovered a new river, which he 
has named the Wykeham, and believes that this and a number of 
other river mouths near it form the delta of a great river which 
probably drains the north side of the great mountain range of 
New Guinea. It is thought at Port Moresby that probably 
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D'Albertis in his voyage up the Fly river missed the main body 
of water. 

J. Peltzer writes from Tucson, Arizona, to the Societe Royal 
Beige de Geographie, to prove that the Polynesians are not a 
Malay, but a pre-Malay race. This race he believes to be identi- 
cal with the Dyaks of Borneo, and to have spread from that 
island over Sumatra, Java, and other East Indian islands, previ- 
ous to the arrival of the Malays. Everywhere where they colo^ 
nized they displaced the Papuan races, but when the Malays came 
as a conquering race from the coasts of Hindostan, towards the 
first century of our era, this people of Dyak origin was partly 
pressed in to the interior of the large islands, but partly emigrated 
eastward in their prahus, colonizing the islands of Oceanica. 
The Malays, once Brahminists, are now Mussulmans, and every- 
where repudiate any relationship with the peoples of the interior, 
the " Orangs Benua" or "men of the land" of Sumatra, the 
"Qrangs Gcenong" or "men of the mountains" of Java, or the 
Dyaks of Borneo. 

M. Peltzer asserts that the Polynesian languages do not contain 
more than thirty words of Malay origin, a number which may 
easily be accounted for by the relations between the Dyaks and 
the Malays who conquered the coast of Borneo. There are great 
resemblances between the traditions and religious customs of the 
Dyaks and of the Polynesians. The Tabu of the latter is identi- 
cal with the Pamali of the former. Among both peoples woman 
has an inferior position, yet may become chief or queen of a 
tribe. Both peoples build large dwellings used in common. The 
Tahitians and people of the Marquesas expose their dead on plat- 
forms, and the Dyaks expose the bodies of their chiefs in a simi- 
lar way. 

Geographical Notes. Major Holdich has succeeded in 

ascending Takht-i-Suliman, overlooking the Indus valley, and has 

triangulated over 50,000 square miles from its summit. The 

furthest point inland reached by Lieut. Armil, though 120 miles 
from Port Moresby, was probably not more than forty from the 
southern coast. The natives were found to be very friendly. The 
country was mountainous and difficult, but exceedingly fertile 

and beautiful. Mr. H. Drummond reports that the soil south 

of Lake Shirwa is thin and poor, and the district quite uninhabited. 
It is evidently the dried- up bed of a much larger Shirwa. The 
height of the lake was found to be lower by nearly 200 feet than it 
is given on Ravenstein's map, where it is marked 2000 feet. The 
natives say that the Lujenda does not flow out of Lake Shirwa, 

but is separated from it by a large sandbank. Capt. Sorensen 

reports land north-east of Spitzbergen, about no English miles 
from Rep island. This is probably the same as that seen by 
Capt. Kjeldsen in 1876, and named White island. 



